




















THE FUTURE OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
By Pavut WareErnouse, M.A.Oxon., F.S.A. [F.]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16th February, 1920. 


~'T is sometimes considered elegant to preface or conclude an address on education by a suggestion 

that etymologicelly the word education means not to put knowledge into the young, but to draw 

it forth. I shall not use this text ; for the simple reason that education means nothing of the kind. 

It does literally mean, of course, “ drawing out,” but not in the sense of inviting babes and sucklings 

to air their ignorance among their elders. The Romans, who after all are the best judges of a Latin 

word, understood by it either the leading forth or training of a young farm animal, or more metaphoric- 
ally, the leading forth of the young of mankind out of pristine ignorance into knowledge. 

There is, to tell the truth, very little profit in defining education, for however you define it you 
ultimately come up against the use of the word “ interest,”’ of which no definition is possible. The pro- 
cess of teaching is merely that of shortening the process of absorption by the pupil. The teachers shorten 
or facilitate the process of absorption in two ways—first, by placing the facts to be absorbed within 
easy reach of the pupil, and, secondly, by stimulating his appetite for the facts. This stimulation can 
be effected by prizes, by the rod, by competition, or by simple personal appeal ; but in every case the 
ultimate form which the appetite takes is interest. We could talk all the evening about the meaning 
of interest, but without much advantage, for, as far as ] know, it is absolutely undefinable. The word 
describes by the cleverest of Roman similitudes the most my sterious of human faculties, the very 
mainspring of mental life. 

The teaching of art differs from the teaching of science. Architecture is a science and an art. 
It therefore demands teaching of the two kinds. Some people will aver that you cannot teach an art, 
others that the teaching of art is solely a matter of elicitation. In fact, these latter are nearly at one 
with the folk I have just alluded to who say that education is the drawing out of that which is already 
in the pupil. But it probably is true that the difference between the teaching of art and the teaching 
of science simply lies in this—that in teaching a science you lay before the pupil facts which he is to 
store and use for himself as facts, whereas in teaching art you lay, it is true, facts before the pupil, 
but facts which he is to digest and to reproduce in his own form. I find that 1 am always coming 
round, in thoughts on education, to Bacon’s parable of the ant, the bee, and the spider. ‘The ant that 
accumulates and neatly stores, the spider who seemingly produces from his unassisted inside yards of 
original weaving, and the bee who both receives and gives recelves pollen, g1VeS honey and the 
honeycomb. Bacon’s use of his parable is not exactly ours at this moment, but it serves our turn. 
The learning of science is like the accumulation practised by the ant. The ant and the learner of 
science have to receive and store certain things as they find them—immutable laws of mathematics, 
apparently immutable laws of physics. The learner of art has no less to collect facts, but it is the 
business of his training, the business of his life, to give back those facts as honey. If a man attempts, 
as many architects have done, to go into the honey-producing business without the preliminary visits 
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to flower after flower he becomes a spider. ‘This is not merely rambling on my part. I have brought 
myself by these insect studies to the main theme of my address. The business of all of us who are 
pledged to the fine task of architectural education is the crushing underfoot of spiders. 

It will be of interest to me, if not to my hearers, to review very briefly the course of architectural 
education in the past half century. Before 1852 men entered the profession solely through the medium 
of pupilage ; or, rather, I should say that before that date pupilage was the only accredited test of a 
man’s having been educated as an architect. I have an impression that our Institute virtually insisted 
on evidence of articles before admitting a candidate to election as Associate. Many hard things have 
been said about pupilage as a means of education, and many of these hard things have been deserved, 
A pupil’s master had, in most cases, the best of reasons for withholding from his pupil any full measure 
of what we now understand by education. If the office was a small one the pupil was often kept at 
the beginning to menial tasks and promoted at the end to responsibilities for which he was unripe. If 


the office was large—the working place of some great man—the pupil found himself one of a herd of 


scholars whose remoteness from the actual mainsprings of operation was such as to give them very 
little touch with the actualities of production and procedure. Still, between these extremes there 


were, as many men still living know, scores, perhaps hundreds, of honest artists who gave to the young 


men under their charge careful training, good advice, valuable experience, true friendship, and, to 
end all, a start in lite. 

But the Institute saw that education in architecture must on no account be left to the haphazard 
whim of the collectors of premiums. It determined to establish the test of examinations. Beginning 
with the thin end of a very excellent wedge they invited candidates to a voluntary examination, and 
the invitation was not very widely accepted. ‘To this succeeded in 1882 the obligatory examination, 
without passing which no aspirant was to be admitted to the Associateship. ‘The examination was not 
competitive, no order of merit was accorded to the competitors, but it was dowered in memory of the 
late Mr. Arthur Ashpitel with a prize for the best candidate of the year. What the establishment of 
that obligatory test has meant to the present generation of elder architects it is difficult to say: one 


thing it certainly initiated—a race of architectural teachers. In saying this 1am not unmindful of the 
facet that certain Professorships in Architecture had already been established. It remains true that 
training on definite uniform lines was yet to come. In other words, systematised architectural educa- 
tion began, if not to walk, at least to toddle. 

Probably the hardest thing that can be said about those small beginnings of forty years ago is that 
they led to the birth of the crammer, and here | come to a digression on crammers. Crammer is a 
cruel word and does someone an injustice every time it is used. It implies a teacher who supplies a 
pupil with a certain load of facts and who succeeds in so attaching this load to the pupil that he can 


carry it for a certain number of days and successfully unload it on a given day. The word, of course, 
also implies that the loaded one carries his burden, so to speak, on the lid of his brain, and that when 
once it has been cast off, the intellect of the bearer becomes immune from the load or only retains 
such traces of its ingredients as have no effect on his mentality. 

Now it is obvious, Ot course, that cramming is only a question of degree. livery teacher is a 
crammer in the sense that he helps to ladle into the taught some things which the taught would not, 
by the mere action of his own appetite, absorb or even think of as food. But if there are men who 
really make a livingout of feeding young minds with meat which the young minds discharge at examiners 
in an undigested condition, where does the fault le? Obviously and wholly with examiners. There 
ean be no possible excuse at any time for holding examinations in any subject anywhere on such lines 


that candidates can pass by the mere emission of undigested facts or figures. If an examination 
cannot test knowledge it had better not test anything. 
To return to the Institute and its regard for education. Its-Charter of 1887 took powers for the 


increasing of its examination system by establishing the now well-known progressive tests known as the 
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Preliminary, Intermediate and Final Examinations. It is one of the Englishman’s outstanding 
characteristics to defile his own nest. It is not mere modesty which induces him to carry this dirty 
habit to a fine art. We abuse everything which is national and everybody whom we have placed in 
power. Naturally, it seems, we shrink from praising our own goods among strangers of other countries. 
other towns, other professions than ours. It almost appears at the present moment as if the only 
single subject on which Britons have a united and patriotic pride is the character of the Prince of Wales. 
I mention this tendency of ours because it is sometimes necessary to inquire when we launch into an 
attack whether we are really going to mean what we are going to say, or whether we are simply 
intending from force of habit to wipe our boots once more on the poor old nest. 

This is a preface to my deliberate announcement that the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
1887 did a very fine and very disinterested thing. It was foreseeing, too, and far-seeing. It laid down 
the framework of a structure which was in a short while to exceed even its designers’ expectations. I 
might change the metaphor and say that it became the mother of a child who was in thirty years to 
be old enough and strong enough to forget and rather despise his parent. I quite fail to see why we 
should overlook or conceal the plain facts of this case. The Institute set out to ‘ obtain for all those 
entering the Profession a systematic course of education.’’ Those are the Institute’s own printed 
words. ‘To those words she added that this education was to be “ tested by progressive examinations 
the passing of which ”’ should form “ the primary qualification for admission to its class of Associates.” 
I cannot recall those days of the initiation of our examination system without a tribute to the orga- 
nising skill, the driving force and the wise foreknowledge of an old friend whom we happily com- 
memorate in the name of one of our examination prizes—the late Arthur Cates. 

I want to make a short survey of the scope of the Progressive Examinations. Let me, before I 
do so, estimate for a moment what it was that our fathers’ generation did when they made the principle 
of a qualifying examination obligatory. It was in truth an unselfish deed that they wrought, and 
though the Institute may feel bashful about praising the Institute, no modesty need prevent a genera- 
tion from acknowledging what it owes to the generosity of the generation behind it. In those days 
pupilage reigned supreme as the accepted method of gentlemanly entry to the profession. The seale 
of premiums varied with the position or demanding powers of the principal. Something approaching 
£100 a year was not an unusual sum in a good office, and though the pupil was a drag on work 
in his first year, he became in his second equal to doing sufficient tracing to make his time worth 
something, and in his third and fourth he was good enough to have been worth, if unarticled, 15s., £1 
or 25s. by way of salary. It is clear therefore that, allowing for the existence of duffers, an architect 
who kept an average of three pupils going for four years each made from £250 to £300 a year out of 
pupil-taking. This gain, in the interests of the education of the future race, our forerunners were 
prepared to risk, and, as it has turned out, they not only risked but lost. For nowadays, thanks to 
the educational facilities which were the direct result of the establishment of the Examinations, and 
particularly of the threefold progressive tests, it is common enough for a young man to get himself 
trained at a school from the start and to delay entry into an office till a time when he is more likely 
to demand a salary than to pay a premium. 

The Progressive Examinations consist, as we all know, of the Preliminary, the Intermediate and 
the Final. The Preliminary is no more than a test of general school education plus a minimum 
knowledge of draughtsmanship. Wenaturally accept certificates or examinations of a large number of 
recognised Universities, colleges and schools as the equivalent of the general portion of our examination, 
and we allow candidates to submit evidences of their past performances in the way of drawing, which, 
if considered satisfactory, exempt them also from the technical part of the test. The meanings of this 
Preliminary Examination and of our recognised exemptions therefrom are, first, that we insist on a 
reasonable standard of grounding in History, Geography, Literature, Mathematics and Science; second, 
that we eall for at least some witness to the applicant’s hope of being able to draw; and third, that we 
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very thankfully acknowledge the ability of most decent secondary schools to equip a candidate with 
all that we ask for at this stage. 

The Intermediate Examination brings the candidate to grips with the realities of architectural 
study. I choose the word study deliberately, for it is the aim of this test, as of the Final Examination, 
to make sure not only that the candidate ean answer questions, but that he shall have spent a reasonable 
period of time in steady work. It is to this end that our regulations demand the production of 
‘Testimonies of Study. Of what those Testimonies of Study consist most members of this audience 
know full well. It is enough here to state that nominally they consist of eight sheets of half double 
elephant, two of which represent the orders, two more contain measured work, one deals with ornament, 
and the three remaining represent carpentry and other construction. In regard to these the Institute 
is reasonable, and inasmuch as the whole object of these testimonies is to prove that there has been 
on the part of the candidate practical exercise in architectural subjects, we allow certain work done 
in the Royal Academy School and in the Architectural Association School to be accepted in lieu of the 
standard requirements. ‘The written part of the examination, which occupies three days, consists of 
two papers on stvles, history, and features, two upon construction, practical and theoretical, and a 
fifth paper, the subject of which is optional, giving the candidate the choice of specialising in a 
rudimentary way in Architectural History, Mathematies and Mechanics or Elementary Design. 

[ want to leave unconsidered for the moment the \ ry important system ot exemptions trom the 


Intermediate Examination and to pass on to a view of the Final and its scope. In this test, as in the 
previous one, great importance is attached to the work which has to be submitted before the candidate 
is admitted to sit for the written ai val examination. Naturally this final test concerns itself very 
largely with the question of design. Every six months the Institute publishes subjects on which, or 
rather on a choice of which, the candidates may work, and each candidate before admission to the 
examination has to submit four signs of sutheient merit to be approved by the Board of Architectural 
Mdueation. In addition to the in which a certain latitude is allowed to prize winners 1 
the Institute Design competitions, and to students of the Royal Academy—each candidate has to offer 
an original thesis on a historical, scientitie or wsthetic subject kindred to architecture. In the examina- 
tion itself the merely eatechetical portion is limited to hygiene, materials, construction, and professional 
practice, the oreater part of the tin three lays in tact hy ine devoted to the actual working out ot 
an original design on a set subje 

It will be seen that this examination is distinetly supplemental to the Intermediate test—a 
fulfilment of it, so to speak, ind that it is destined to be a eriterion, as far as such a eriterion is a 
possibility, of a candidate’s full powers as an artist In design, a specialist In construction and a man of 
business. It is often argued that you cannot examine an artist in art—it Is for that matter also argued 
that you cannot teach art [The answer to the latter argument is that if vou cannot teach art some men 


ean certainly learn it, and to the first that though no examination can plumb the depths of the un- 
fathomable or measure the heights of the sublime, it ean certainly slam the door on those who show 
that they have neither depths nor heights in their constitution. 

To return to the Intermediate. The Institute, true to its policy of assisting rather than em- 


ery means 1 1ts power to promote and encourage the means of 


barrassing the student, and anxious b) 
education, has very wisely decreed that the courses of certain very carefully selected schools should be 
accepted as substitutes for the passing of this Examination. Without going through the complete 
list of these schools it is enough to mention as examples the \rchitectural Association of London and 
the Architectural Schools of the Universities of London, Liverpool and Manchester. The Institute's 
hold on the qualifications of these recognised courses is secured by the verdicts of external examiners 
or visitors. These examiners are for the most part members of the Board of Architectural Education, 
or if not are persons in Whose judgment on the subject of standard the Board can place entire confidence. 

[ have purposely run through this brief synopsis of our Examination system in the most cursory 
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way because the information is all easily accessible in our printed publications, and because I want to 
devote the remainder of my time to some consideration of the future. I hope it will be understood 
that though I hold official position as Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education, I now speak 
as an individual. There are no party politics in architecture, and there is therefore no obligation 
of loyalty to any particular line of opinion. I believe these matters are so important that it is necessary 
for every one who has had the opportunity of giving thought to them to express his views without 
any bias. 

The whole objects of the Examination system as fostered and controlled by this Institute are first 
to make sure that sound education is going on in the country, and secondly to make sure that only those 
who have successfully learned architecture are admitted as Associates of our body. 

You will notice that I have used the word “ learned ” instead of “ been educated.” There is an 
important distinction here. The Institute has owed and will continue to owe incalculable thanks, on 
behalf of architecture, to the personnel of the teaching profession. That profession has grown up in our 
own lifetime, and has been recruited almost exclusively from the men who owed their own education, 
directly or indirectly, to the Examination system. Their knowledge of the difficulties, opportunities 
and circumstances which beset the teaching of architecture are very great, and the presence of many 
of their number on the Board of Edueation is of the highest possible value. Now it always has to be 
remembered, and it is very easily forgotten, that learning is a much more important thing than teaching. 
Teaching is nothing more, in its noblest development, than an aid to learning. I mention this rather 
elementary fact because there is abroad a school of thought which insists that the class of education a 
man receives is of more importance than the class of knowledge he has obtained by learning. I say 
without reservation that I do not care where a man has been educated or how he has been educated so 
long as he knows. 

Having said this, I wish to appear to contradict it by saying also that [ am no enemy whatever to 
the schoolishness of schools. Some critics have suggested that in some of the more flourishing seats of 
architectural learning there is too academic a spirit, that the work produced is too much of one type, 
and that the actual designing is in a groove of too great similarity. This I admit I do not fear in the 
least—in fact, I believe that those who fear it most are forgetting what is the nature of architecture. 

Nor, of course, is there anything to be said by me or any sensible person against the multiplication 
of architectural schools. The more the better—if they are all good. So long as it is remembered that 
a school is primarily a place in which to learn, and only secondarily a place in which to teach, we can 
continue to give as we do unqualified thanks for the great benefits they have rendered and are con- 
tinually rendering to the standard of knowledge among young practising architects. 

An interesting and most encouraging sign of our present condition in connection with architectural 
education is the growth of a strong and very divergently expressed enthusiasm on the subject of reform. 
It is rather difficult when voices clamour from every side in tones of violent disagreement to be in 
sympathy with all the clamourers, but in spite of this difficulty I am tempted to lay claim to such 
sympathy ; for the clamour covers, in all its manifestations, that wholesome energy which is the 
mainspring of progress. From one quarter there comes the insistent suggestion that what is needed 
for the enlargement of educational growth is the abolition of the stranglehold of the R.1.B.A., and it 
is contended by this group of believers that the whole control of the examining system should be in the 
hands of the Universities. ‘T'o do this group justice, [ do not suppose they really mean to exclude from 
the controlling bodies a certain school of architecture which won its way to pre-eminence before some 
of the said Universities were born, and which is certainly not behind them in standard of excellence. 
Others insist that examination can only be fairly conducted by professional teachers ; some, I believe, 
maintain that a student should only be examined by his own teachers. By some it is felt that the 
Institute should do its utmost to prolong the period of study, and as a consequence should delay the age 


of entering the profession. All these contentions can, I think, be cleared of those elements which are 
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foreign to the real point of issue, and can be boiled down to what many people would call reform, but 
which I should prefer to call by a different name. The word reformation implies one of some sort in 
the person or body to be reformed. For myself I can see no vice whatever in the prevailing system. 
All that it suffers from is the old familiar nursery ailment of growing pains. The education system is 
becoming a big boy—a very big boy by now, and what is needed is nothing more than an adjustment 
in order to bring the machinery of his existence into line with the facts of his new conditions. The 
call for a more intimate participation in the examination system, the demand for greater stimulus to 
higher education, the wish for a wider territorial extension of the benefits of such education can all, [ 
think, be met by very simple devices of organization. One clamour I[ hope will never be met—the 
voice, I mean, of those who desire that the body which started the educational improvement which 
superseded mere pupilage should abandon its interest in education and should hand the keys of entry 
to its own body over to other institutions. 

The Board of Edueation in Architecture must be strengthened, enlarged, so as to be representative 
of all the national interests which concern themselves with architectural education, and made capable of 
securing the services of every human and national force which cares about its ends ; but it must remain 
a body appointed or invited by the R.1.B.A., it must jealously and zealously serve the interests of the 


Institute in excluding unsuitable men from memb¢ rship, and it must or should be the permanent 
national force in the control of the examination system. How is all this to be carried out ? In the 
first place the bonds which at present unite our Board to the teaching bodies of the country must be 
enlarged. This can be done without any loss of dignity by the Institute and with a great increase of 
prestige. Every large recognised school, recognised I mean in our technical sense, should have repre- 


sentation on the Board. Similarly there should be on the Board such representation as we may be 
able to invite, and to secure all national bodies interested in our work. We should not, I think, shrink 
from inviting the Education Offices of England and Seotland, the Royal Academy and the older 
Universities to help us by the presence of their nominees. The Council here would retain the right of 
electing from our Institute the main body of the Board, but the effect of the enlargement in the direc- 
tions indicated would be to make it national as well as professional in character. 

Obviously and very rightly a Board of this increased size and rather changed mentality would be 
administrative and deliberative rather than executive, and it would remit the functions of detailed 
control to a sub-committee largely composed of teaching members of the Board, whose duties, however, 
would be strictly controlled by the Board itself. They would in fact be responsible to the Board. No 
one knows at this moment how far the State itself may take interest in and give aid to architectural 
education ; but it is well to keep such possibilities in view, and it is clear thatjthe State could only 
welcome the appearance of an authority which by its power and its widespread constituents is ready to 
be the proper channel for any State help—I don’t merely mean money—that may be forthcoming. 

I make this suggestion with full knowledge of the criticisms that may assail it, and am prepared to 
hear that I am treading on dangerous ground. No ground is dangerous to those who know how to 
tread, and I want to see our Institute slip forward boldly to let the world know that she is visibly as 
well as actually the presiding force in education for our profession. 


As for our relationship to the schools, | propose, as you see, to strengthen it by a more real 
admission of the schools to representation. We have been asked to give the schools creater rein by 
according recognition such as will exempt students not only from our Intermediate Examinations, but 
also from our Final Examination. This cannot wholly be done. The schools ask too much when they 
demand, even under limitations, that we should consider any man as qualified for our Associateship 
without having examined him ourselves in any degree whatever. The most reasonable compromise in 
regard to this point would b folloy Some of us are hoping that the professional part of our Final 
Examination should be enlarged int mething more real than it is at present. Our idea is that no 


student should be considered passed for Associateship until he has obtained two certificates—one in the 
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artistic and technical side of his craft and the other in the professional, and that he should be allowed 
to pass first whichever of these two departments of test his own circumstances dictate as most con- 
venient. If, therefore, any schools arrive at such a condition of supremacy as to be worthy of obtaining 
for their students exemption from a large part of our Final Examination, it should be possible to arrange 
that the Institute, while always continuing to hold its own examinations, should grant such a measure 
of exemption to the students of selected schools as would not abrogate its own power of saying the final 
word as to a candidate's fitness. ‘The Institute, in fact, might say to the schools something of this 
kind : Our examination is now of two parts—the technical and the professional. We will not grant 
to any other body than ourselves the right of passing applicants in the professional test ; that is our 
affair, and we are the best and the sole judges of it. With regard to the technical part of our qualifying 
examination, we are willing (subject to such safeguards as at present protect our exemptions from the 
Intermediate Examination) to recognise as qualifying for exemption certain advanced courses and 
examinations of selected universities and schools, subject always to this proviso—that our examining 
body must in every case be judges of the standard reached in design. My own view on this particular 
subject, which has already been the subject of friendly debate between the Board of Architectural 
Education and the Council, is that the Institute might retain its essentially necessary hold on the design 
test without insisting that the design examination should be conducted on the Institute premises. In 
fact, I imagine that it might be possible for a school pupil of a school “ recognised ” for the Final 
Examination to pass the whole of his exemption test on the school or university premises, except that 
he would necessarily have to pass the Professional Examination at the Institute, and that his exemption 
on the technical side would not be obtainable until the Institute had passed the drawings produced by 
him in the design test at his university or school. 

A word should here be said about the control on the standard of the schools which the Institute 
should continue to exercise. At present this hold is secured by the fact that in the first place no 
school is admitted to “ recognition ’’ rank except after a special inspection by members of the Board 
of Architectural Education, and secondly, the courses and examinations on which the recognition is 
based are constantly under the eye of external examiners, all of whom are either appointed or nominated 
by the Board, or otherwise in touch with it. That hold, if I may so term the very amicable relationship 
at present prevailing, will need to be strengthened and systematised. It is at least probable that the 
existing arrangement as regards external examiners will be suitably supplemented by the appointment 
of inspectors. ‘The reasons for this I need not enter into, especially as the point, which is a purely 
administrative one, may be brought out in the debate which follows my paper. 

I realise that I have spoken at tedious length. ‘The fault is not so much mine as that of the vast- 
ness of the subject. There are many essential topics which I have not touched. It does not follow 
that I have forgotten their importance. Improvement of the syllabus ; the personnel of the examining 
staff; the payment of examiners; the proper age for beginning and ceasing to be an examiner ; 
the necessity for a rotation among the external examiners or visitors ; the proper age for visitors and 
external examiners ; the character of the chairman of the Board—all these are matters of great import- 
ance and of a highly debatable character, which shortness of time prevents me from approaching 
to-night. I had also hoped to enlarge on the benefactions with which generous donors have in various 
towns endowed the study of architeoture, town-planning and kindred subjects. It would be ungrateful 
not to give public thanks for these, though I cannot here enlarge upon them. 

But I have one final general word to say—an echo of something which I said a short while back. 
It has been suggested that if our examination system had years ago been liberated from the embrace 
of the Institute (I prefer the word “ embrace ”’ to stranglehold), the British Government would have 
recognised architects, when the war broke out, as useful and employable assets ; that a demonstrably 
low standard of intelligence and attainments among British architects led to the setting aside of the 
architectural profession as a useless unit in the national crisis, and that the Royal Institute of British 
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Architects is to blame, and alone to blame, for the fact that an all-wise and all-seeing Ministry was in 


ible incompetents. 


the right when it wrote us off as neglig 

The idea that university control would have saved the situation doesn’t appeal to me and doesn’t 
worry me. I have the most genuine belief in the teaching power of the excellent schools which the 
young universities have started, and of the still young schools which some of the older ones have 
established. I have also a genuine and hopeful belief in the non-university schools which are springing 
up and multiplying all around us: and lastly, | have an old affection and loyal admiration for the 
heroic Architectural Association and its unsurpassed record of educational achievement. In fact, I 
believe that the vigour of architectural education all over the country is one of the healthiest and 
most brilliant things in an England which is not always brilliant and not in all its departments healthy ; 
but [ cannot be persuaded by any threats or arguments that there is any reason whatever why the 
Royal Institute of British Architects should release its love of or its affectionate hold upon the education 


system which it promoted, fostered, and still controls. 
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4 : sa prince of the Church. 
where he was so greatly honow limself ee Pa = 
hs tines Aaiiaak % ‘ Alt igh class distinetion in France is bv no means 
ie LOS Tlillant ivi eXpo t I ' ' : : . . 
bliterated since the Revolution. the education in 


tectural art. his hiel Prolessl 1 ] : 
mmon of rich and poor ts of immense advantage to 


united with a sympatheti ers 3 mad ; : : ; 
him the natural su he an Who rises from the ranks. He is not handi- 
hh 1¢ mturai Success t ( ! Lc? 1 . ° ° > ° 
Daumet held so lon Fat f ; Capped DV the unpleasing Intonation. or lack of aspl- 
é iC it 1C 1 Ss bOI, a - ) i i ( 1 *41 4 | { 
mae age : ut z , rates, Which marks with us the child of a mean street 
our profession, and with Sir Aston Webb President of 1K ae ore 
. \ : is OT dlflerent birth from the public-school boy. His 
our own Royal Academy, and M. Ch. Girault na like 3 , e.1: 
Si ak the Meade — : phonetics are those of lis equals at any stage of his 
IOS ona ne Acadenitl (if ) AITS The CoLaSS ‘ ry _* ; ‘ n 
Mi i a Took de 14 \ 5 caree) Phe speech of Daumet was perfect, his fragile 
Ss mperisa as inte oO The Toot t rectire, and 1 . I ] j . ° 
tl an Sisal Ct] voice of beautiful and delicate quality ; many sup- 
1e meretla o @ arts ye ? t hye yeolrny edeved : oy ges ee « ‘ 
Prir ~~ posed him to be of viellle souche. He represented 
r1ncess. é : . 
i. “ hit ~~ the best type of refined French ventleman (and how 
le ObDITUATYV SCOUTS¢ cit Ve | bore The : = F s oh 
sniiacies ik Whee Matadihe D delightful that is '), vet he was of very humble orizin. 
1e eTS O we Academie on the deat! } aumet l ie . 
d ; : His mother was a poor hard-working woman of the 
the orator. M. Roujon.7+ to 1K TOY fis Text the ords ol y 


petit-commerce,”’ and voung Daumet ran hererrands 


Francois Blondel, at the inaueu ation by (¢ olbert of the . ’ . . 
f = i - and helped in the little shop : eventually becoming 


* ** Notes sur la Vie et les (Euvres de Honoré Daumet office-boy ” to M. Heérard, an architect. Thence he 
membre de |'Institut, ete.. 1926-1911, précédées d'un went as clerk to M. Saint-Pére, filled his evenings with 
préface de Léon Heuzey, membre de l'Institut, et accom hard study. was admitted free to the atelier Blouot. 
pagnées d'une trentaine de reproductions en noir et en cal f ‘ pe eee : 
i ll Sul Celtis Gawain.” manele le l'Institut. in '. a won Vv vears O Age . Yalned admission to the 
Inspecteur-Général des  Batiments ivils et Palais Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The road was now open , he 
nationaux.” Paris: Victor Jacquemin. 1919 +, papi earned his living by day, studied at night—his devoted 
d@’ Arches, br. couv. mother watching beside him to keep him awake—and, 

t+ Then Secrétaire-perpétuel di Académie ; succeeded ; . — : ‘ te ‘ 

at twenty-nine. carried off the Grand-Prix de Rome. 


at his death by the present Necrétaire. M. Ch. Widor. 
the eminent composer * 31 December, 1671 


HONORE 


He returned from Rome in 1861. The Emperor 
Napoléon LIL., being then fired with the ambition to 
write a monumental Life of Cesar, desired topo- 
graphical surveys of the battle-fields of Philippi and 
the Pharsalia; Léon Heuzey, the archeologist, 
surviving and lifelong friend of Daumet—who writes 
the preface to Girault’s biography—was selected for 
the task, and invited young Daumet to undertake the 
architectural details. A steam corvette, “* La Biche.’ 
was placed at the disposal of the expedition ; it was 
the morrow of the Crimean war, and the Turks re- 
ceived them with all honour. The friends explored 
Macedonia, Thrace, Lllyria, Epirus, and returned with 
many classic trophies which are now at the Louvre. 
Daumet then entered the architectural department of 
the city of Paris, acting as junior to Gilbert and 
Questel. 

The work of Daumet as an architect was too con- 
siderable to describe here. At first in collaboration 
with Louis Duc, and later alone, he did much of the 
reconstruction of the Palais de Justice, in particular 
the Cour d’Appel with its extensive appurtenances, 
and all the central block between the Cour Saint- 
Martin and the Galerie Marehande ; at 
restored and enlarged the Law Courts and built the 
Hotel des Facultés for the University ; carried out, 
too, the restoration of the famous Roman theatre at 
Orange, and of the of Saint-Pierre at Vienne. 
His most notable achievement was the resurrection, 
for General Henri d'Orléans (Due d’Aumale), of the 
Chateau de Chantil dwelling of the 
Montmorenecy and ( 
the Revolution : the chapel is un loubtedly the finest 


Grenoble he 


a 
Basilica 


ly, the historic 
‘ondé families, destroyed during 
of his creations. Chief architect of the Chateau de 
Saint-Germain-en-Lave, 
tensive works begun by Millet occupied him to thi 


the continuation of the ex- 


very last. 

His relations with his vreat clients were very happ 
though the gentle Daumet was inflexible where artistic 
principles were concerned, and is said to have had 
furious discussions with the Due d’Aumale (** Pas 
toujours commode, Daumet!” said he). Yet when 
Duke invited the members of the Institut to 
inspect the splendid property which, with its priceless 
contents. was his free gift to them, he insisted that his 
dear architect and ally should do the honours, and 
show to his fellow members the wonders of Chantilly. 
Leopold II. of Belgium was not, perhaps, a very 
popular personage in England, but he was a great 
builder ; he would spend hours with his friend Daumet 
at his drawing-board, working out vast schemes fit to 
occupy two or three generations of architects. Some 
of these projects were executed for the King by Girault, 
the designer's favourite pupil. 

But it was, above all, as a teacher that Daumet 
was reverenced. Apart from the great success of the 
atelier he founded in 1862, it was his real love for the 
students, his pleasure in their company, the enthu- 
silastic interest he took in their studies, his pride in 
their triumphs, that made him so powerful a leader, 


the 
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so great an influence for good in his profession. Had 
his modesty allowed, he might have claimed like 
Solomon, ‘ I have taught thee in the way of wisdom, 
[ have led thee in right paths.” This frail, placid, 
urbane gentleman was, moreover, a very lion when 
there was question of defending the rights and privi- 
leges of his fellow-architects ; under the velvet glove 
was the iron hand of the Master. 1 had the greatest 
love and veneration for him, and treasure the know- 
ledge that he extended his affection to me—a stranger. 
When a compliment was paid me, after his death, his 
son’s* first words of congratulation were : ** How this 
would have pleased my father had he lived ! ve I colm- 
mend the example of his life to all students of our art ; 
and our thanks are due to the distinguished architect 
of the Petit Palais and the Palais de Laeken for the 
way in which he has performed the pious duty of 
recording it. 


di. W.8 








THE AMERICAN’S HOME. 


UNTIL resent years the builders of houses in this 
country kept one Big Idea always in mind. They 
said in effect, “* There are more women than men. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the women spend practically 
all their lives in domestic duties, and they may 
be divided into three classes: (1) Those who work 
for other people ; (2) Those who do their own work ; 

who look after Class (1) The trivial 
rounds, the common tasks are cood for their souls 
and bodies. build that 
will keep women well employed.” British thorough- 


2) 


(3) Those 


Therefore we will houses 


hess cannot point To any other idea that achieved i 
vreater success. Houses were built many storeys high. 
Phere was no water upstairs. Bath water had to be 
All slops had to he carried down 
There was 


boiled in kettles. 


to the ground floor or to the basement. 
much polishing of erates, outside and inside door 
furniture and hearths and The 
makers of the thousand-and-one household utensils 
enthusiastically followed the builder’s lead. The Big 
Idea met with a cold reception in America. An un- 
developed country of immense wealth with a smal] 


washine ol steps. 


population and fewer women than men naturally 
wanted to make the most of everybody's powers. 
Labour-saving was quickly recognised as a necessity, 
and this affected the plan to a big extent ; so that 
to-day the American kitchen is a model of efficiency 
But the Big Idea had a certain 
value, and much stiffening of backbones and fibres 


for the whole world. 
mav be traced to it. There was the notable case of the 
vouth of humble origin who rose to fame by his 


He 


gives us in his own words the secret of his success :- 


thoroughness in carrying out prosaic duties. 


** T polished up that handle so carefullee 
That now | am the ruler of the Queen’s Navee.” 


* Georges Daumet, already eminent as an antiquarian, 
archiviste-paléographe-consultant aux Archives Nation- 
ales, died December, 1918, aged 48, 
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We must see to it, then, that in removing lrudgery designed, if the word may be used, by well-meaning 
we put something better in its place, or labour-saving people whose ignorance is only exceeded by their 


may mean merely more time for getting into mischief. indifference to the arduous training added to the fine 


The bie cities of America grew so quickly that thi ppreciation of good building which alone can pro- 
authorities could not keep pace with the This has luce a home worthy of the name. This is not 
led to serious difficulties in the | inv of t rking intended as a criticism of Americans in general, but of 
classes: and, as with us, the W is brought the that class of reformer who is, unfortunately, fairly 
natter to a head common in every country. Cleanliness and good 

The Nutional Housing Association, New York, has drains are always on the side of beauty. The best in 
kindly sent to the Institute a big par if books an human nature demands much more. This point of 
pamphiets,* that discuss these difficulties and show view is strongly insisted on by many of the writers 
how they are being met. ‘Two of the most interesting under review, and the results they give prove its value. 
pamphlets to architects are Jndian Hilland Industrial There are man, other interesting topics discussed 
Housing De velopments in America, V hich deal with in these books, and much valuable information will be 
new villages formed by industrial companies. M1 found in their pages; but enough has been said to 
Grosvenor Atterburv is the architect of Indian Hill, show that America is tackling its housing difficulties 
ind Messrs. George Post & Sons of Eclipse Park in a characteristic and generous manner. The results 
Thev have used great skill in the gene plannins so far are splendid. May the efforts of the National 
and in the individual houses Phote 1) are Housing Association continue to be blessed with the 
siven of Indian Hill showing the ; min success they deserve ! 
houses and streets. Eclipse Park is ture an S. B. CavLrtetp [F.] 
only plans and elevations e go phe plal oO ee 


hoth schemes are so delight { LLL lp t { ¢ aN — —eeeeine 
dpi ngter | | ! REVIEWS. 


quite easy and almost obvious ( 
with ours the most prominent point lL. Eve OLD LONDON RELICS. 
house has a basement for w LUISE ting eve London. By Walter George Bell. 6s. 6d. 





fuel and stores. 2. In many « t lving t. 80., pp. 246, 16 illustrations and map. [John 
as ac hall eit, Che enteanes, otaite ning-r Lane, The Bodley Head.] 
opening into it. 3. The workn ( We know My. Bell from the important paper read 
in the smaller ‘s it s » as it General Meeting of the Institute on 4th March 
4. Sun porches and verandahs abou he 1918 on * The Rebuilding of London after the Great 
bigvest bedrooms are small, ve 130 Fire.”’ which introduced a scholarly antiquary and a 
superficial feet; but there literary craftsman to the Institute. The title may be 
all are of useful size. Kvet l riticised as exaggerated and savouring of the 
cupboard, ind as there are } rep Tui journalistic headline. The book deals with a score or 
floor space is as much or more ( i to » ol subjects, but as its items have been selected from 

‘Turning to the village plat : es ollections in the Egyptian rooms at the British 
of several designed by Mi J NC ( { \Ilusew ind from the Record Office, as well as froin 
out of the roads, while providin mmuni the streets and lanes of the City, their connection with 
cations, makes the most of S51 101 London, known or unknown, is but fortuitous. Mr. 
of the roads and the angle sit ] treater Bell claims that he has not gone outside the City fol 
existing trees are presery nt and iatter save twice, to Wapping and Westminster ; 
others are planted whereve1 . Lh it he forgets thut also the Roman Bath in the Strand 
majority of the houses are cet ind St. Clement Danes are without the City boun- 
shallow plots, the number to ny fi laries. It is rather cruel to suggest that the shrine of 
about nine to twelve. TI St. Edward Confessor is as unknown in London as a 
increased through the war, but « Is¢ part ular 1 iununy or even the Duke of Suffolk’s 
cost from 15 to 20 per cent. less head 

One pamplil t deals with cit S pom I tiie The eighteen chapters of the book constitute a 
photographs show conditions » t orst of group of disconnected essays upon historical frag- 
Glasgow or Bethnal Green. Mr. J Purdy ments— architectural, literary and social—mingling 
writing with a most intimate knowledge of New York, the pathos of dim tragedies with the humour of 
utterly damns the “‘ sky-serap : evil, mn idapted statuary and some charming sketches of 
sanitary thing. America ch from domestic life and economy. All are dealt with in 
our experiments. Mr. Purdy’s pamphlet mui by style that is attractive, both in its literary ease and 
studied by those who are it | to imitate New informing substance. The matter, though old and 
York’s greatest failure. crusted, becomes fresh and stimulating in Mr. Bell's 

Some of the so-called model hous re horribl hands. The reader is led to unexpected finds in well- 


Badly planned, with worse elevations, obviously known corners of the City, and the guide brings light 
* See the JouRNAL for 24th January. — to each from his wide store of antiquarian knowledge. 





JERUSALEM 


Vitruvius at the Strand Bath, H erodotus in the British 
Museum, Foxe at Smithfield, and many less known 
authorities are explored to illuminate his subjects. 

The site of the Mansion House in the time of 
Charles II. gains interest as we learn that there the 
Merry Monarch made mockery of the Protector in a 
transformed Equestrian Statue of Sobiesky trampling 
upon a Turk—the gift of the Lord Mayor Vyner, whom 
we remember in Pepys. Among the more vividly 
interesting sketches is that of 34 Great Tower Street 
and the wine merchant’s business conducted therein 
down to ourday. With this may be coupled the domes- 
tic details, compiled in the Guildhall Library, of an un- 
happy home in Cannon Street of the reign of 
Edward III. The chapter on the remains of the City 
Wallin Messrs. Barber's bonded warehouse in Cooper’s 
Row, Trinity Square, has considerable importance : 
the portion of the wall remaining in the Post Office 
area in Newgate is noted, but no reference is made to 
the large portion discovered and destroyed upon the 
site of the new Old Bailey. In another vein, the 
chapteron the martyrs of the Smooth-field is masterly. 

The book is small, packed with interest to the 
Londoner, and has an especial claim upon architects 
from its clearness of archeological statement, and 
withal it is so pleasantly written as to be certain of a 
much wider audience. It has already passed into a 
second edition. Some of the photographic prints are 
suggestive, as is the sketch map of the Roman Wall, 
but these illustrations might be amplified with ad- 
vantage. 

The svimpathy and charm of the author cannot be 
mistaken or overlooked in a review. 
BERESFORD Prte [ F.]. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem pp. 151 2]. 
To the Editor, Joernat RA.B.A— 


SIR, Professor Lethaby has twice complimented 





me for my efforts to elucidate the curiously intricate 
and purposely mystified history of the greatest of 
Christian monuments—the Holy Sepulchre Church, 
Jerusalem. I remember reading in his Mediaval Art 
(1904) that the best historical theory on the subject 
attempted up to that date was my privately printed 
brochure, reviewed by Rey. A. Headlam in the Quai 
terly, July 1899; he now repeats this encomium in 
your pages. As this latter, for which IT have to thank 
him, is couched somewhat in the form of an invitation 
to * Correspondence,” you will perhaps permit me the 
pleasure of replying to some of his remarks. 

Mosaic picture of S. Pudenziana : My identifica- 
tion of this as a representation of Constantine's 
buildings, Jerusalem, occurred to me when turning 
over the leaves of Cav. di Rossi’s great folio on the 
mosaics at Rome. I was struck by the evident error of 
the famous Cavaliere in supposing it to represent some 
part of Ancient Rome; but where are the two 
Columns, the Colosseum, and the features of the great 
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t that 
early period, even if we suppose the Pantheon in place 
of the much more probable Holy Sepulchre? On a 
subsequent visit to Jerusalem I was shown by my 
friend, M. Khitrovo, a paper in the Bulletin of the 
Russ. Pal. Society by M. Ainalov referring to this 
mosaic with the same idea in view: this very much 
confirmed me in my theory. 

Professor Lethaby hardly grasps my idea that the 
apse picture is partly realistic, but chiefly mystical. 
The Heavenly Jerusalem is represented by 
stantine’s ** New Jerusalem,” and Christ occupies the 
throne of His episcopal representative, whilst the 
Hebrew and Gentile Churches crown SS. Peter and 
Paul on either hand. The picture is entirely conven- 
tional, yet the scene is laid within an open courtyard 
answering completely to the early reports on the 
appearance of the Holy Sepulchre buildings. 

The Cross : If Professor Lethaby ever visits Cyprus 
he will see relic- worship which may be as old as the 
Constantinian era. There, in different parts of the 
island, minute particles of the ** True Cross” are 
venerated, which are always enclosed in a hole at the 


city usually represented for such a purpose ¢ 


Con- 


meeting ol the four arms of a large wooden cToss, some 
six or more feet in height. 
covered with ornamental metalwork, as in the case 
of the Bologna Cross (see mv book, p. 902). 

The Tomb : 


first he 


The cross is sometimes 


Professor Lethaby is hardly consistent ; 
me that the Tomb resembled 
and then he insists it must have 
But I am 


with 
** Absalom’s Pillar,” 
been covered with a hemispherical dome. 

afraid there is no shred of evidence that it was eve1 
covered by a masonry dome in Prof. Lethaby’s sense 


agrees 


from its origin up to the present day. ] ought to have 
mentioned in my book that gargoyles still stand, or 
did so until recently, on the modern roof of the actual 
'omb to carry off the rain water which fell on it 
through the ages until the Russians put up the glass 
skylight in 1870 and closed up t 
Pantheon like mode of lighting the 


1 
church. 


1e traditional 
of the 
That the Tomb was always exposed to the 
rain bears out the representation on the Trivulzio and 
other early ivories. 


interiol 


I may also mention as a curious 
fact that certain Kastern Christians do not take off 
their hats on walking round the Rotunda, as though 
thev considered the Tomb to be still in the 
spite of the skylight. 

The Facade 


in size because the \ have been pared off at the bottom 


open air in 


Corinthian capitals referred to vary 


to fit some later building (see Fig. 1). 
The He mis phere 


Constantinian design of 330 with the ( fonstantinopoli- 


Professor Lethaby mixes up the 


tan type ol church of 530. It seems to me improbable 
that the fourth century 
planned with a central cupola. [ believe that the oldest 


basilica of the would be 
basilicas of Rome betray no evidence of sucha feature 
in their original design; nor does the basilica of 
Bethlehem, which, if not of Constantine’s time, is at 
least very ancient, show any trace of provision for a 
central dome in spite of its triapsal plan, which in after 
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ages became such a favourite with Renaissance 
domical-church builders. I think the crypt of 5. 
Helena must have been reconstructed many times in 
subsequent ages, and consequently conveys no infor- 
mation on the plan of the basilica. 

Medieval Church: To anyone 
peculiarities of French Romanesque th 
the facade of the Crusaders’ church will appeal as 
being amongst the finest specimens of that type of art 
in existence. As I have pointed out in my book, the 
building of the church was under the control of Fre nch 
patriarchs who would, of course, influence the style ol 
its design. 

I am much obliged to Professoi 


With the 


carving on 


familiat 


Lethavy for his 
reference to drawings (unknown to me) in the MS 
oom of the British Museum. 
the next opportunity. 


[ will examine them on 


GEO. JEFFERY, F.S.A 
Defects in Timber. 
To the Editor. JOURN AL R.1.B. 7 
SIR, You were good enough to insert in Vour Issue 


of the 7th a notice asking architects to assist an 


investigation proposed by the Science Standing Com 
mittee and the Natural History Museu on the 
subject of defects produced in timber by boring insects 
Mv Committee has since received a commu ition 
from the Mycological Departmer i, burg 
University, asking whether a nforn ybtain 
able as TO mechant il tests 
attacked by the fungus Ceratos ella pilif pro 
Visional designation) giving a bluish-gres tour to 
the wood. Presumably this is the ordi Lue sap 
so familiar to architects. Though not strict raced 
within the scope ol the inquiry 1 rred to, this 1s a 
very important matter, and the Sciet ('o tt 
will be grateful for any information whi t can pass 
on to those engaged in this investigatio Yours, ete 
ALAN EK. Munsy, 
(') S ( t 
** Dividing the Profession.’ 

To the Editor, JouRNAL R.L.B.A., 

DrAR Srr,—Sixteen years ago a special commission 


was 

British 

issuing 
public 


Varlous 


of a thoroughly representative characte 
appointed the Royal Institute of 
Architects held a lengthened enquiry befor 
an official report which took the 


when 


memorial addressed under seal to all the 
authorities and departments, the 
Local Government 
cerned in such affairs in regard to the position and 
duties of officials employed to do work of an archi- 
tectural nature carried out at t 
This document was published in facsimile in the 
R.I.B.A. Journat (December 10th, 1904, pp. 104-5 
and pp. 111 et seq. gave references) bearing the auto- 
graphs of the President, Vice-Presidents and others as 
representatives of the Council, and all the Presidents 
of the Allied Societies also signed. This authoritative 


Borough Councils, 


Bodies, Guardians and all con- 


ie public expense. 


INSTITUTE OF 
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and definite exposition of the mind of the Institute 
cannot be treated as a mere “ scrap of paper.” All 
loyal members of our society are bound to conform to 
Individuals not prepared to agree 
can do one of two things—either resign or take con- 
stitutional means to amend the decisions to which 
their personal exception is taken. 

In his letter, printed in the current issue of the 
JOURNAL, p. 154, Mr. F. R. Hiorns quotes some 
statesmanlike remarks by the President to the effect 
that ** within the Institute private and official archi- 
tects are entitled to equal consideration and honour,” 
I agree and have suggested nothing to the contrary, 
but certainly I must insist that every member is bound 
to uphold his alma mater by festering it as the guar- 
dian of the interests of all the members. When ad- 
mitted to the roll each candidate willingly undertakes 
to maintain its authority to the best of his ability. 

I suggest that the following quotation from Mr. 
Hiorns’ communication should also be applied to the 
remarks and conclusions. He says, “ Frank 
and general acceptance of so sound a principle should 
do much towards at least uniting together our mem- 
bership.” 

Nevertheless no attempt has been made to explain 


its conclusions. 


above 


how the establishment of any sort of omnium gatherum 
, official 
irchitects and borough surveyors founded to further 
their professional situations can be made reasonably 
co-operative with Conduit Street, while class interests 
idvanced in this fashion can hardly coincide with the 
welfare of the Institute asa whole. The fostering of 
| fine art is sadly hampered by 


restrictions of this sort and must be 


of salaried building experts, road surveyors 


architecture a a 
consigned to a 
In actual practice the political 
risk thus run will inevitably arise whenever the pre- 
hartered society clashes with so 
body, partly comprising a few of our own 
( mi be rs and made up by outsiders. The more efti- 
cient they are as administrators the more difficult. 
Ihe capacity and status of the R.I.B.A., in fact, is 
challenged by the creation of such an exclusive asso- 
ciation of officials. Fine phrases about architecture, 
as set out in their preamble, fail to ameliorate the 
mundane purpose of this enterprise. To make such 
an official union strong enough to deal efficiently 
with powerful official bodies of employers, where finan- 
cial affairs preponderate, its organisation cannot pro- 
ceed single-handed and must realise as a sine qua non 
that no distinctions will be admitted as to mere archi- 
tectural qualifications. No diploma is needed, and in 
the eyes of the law anyone can claim the name of 
* Architect.” ** Jack’s as good as his master”! 
This correspondence has served its purpose, so far 
as | am concerned for the moment. Mr. Hiorns says 
it is a pity it was begun at all, and Mr. Sheppard 
bewails that it cannot be * pursued with advantage.” 
The subject, however, will crop up again when this 
official association gets active. The strident attitude 
exhibited by its representatives who attended the 


subordinate place. 


elminence of our ¢ 


part 


Isan a 





BUSINESS ORGANISATION 


Institute meeting on Ist December, held after their 
initial gathering was over, did not augur well for peace 
in future. Hence my protest, though Mr. Sheppard 
ends up by saying he * can never hope to bottom ” my 
“incomprehensible reasoning.’ I did my best to make 
the real issue clear. Maurice B. Apams [F.]. 
Chiswick, Vth February, 1920. 








ORGANISATION AMONGST 
ARCHITECTS. 


by Rosperr Atkinson [L’. 


BUSINESS 





{From the Journal of the American Tustitate of Architects.) 

Among the contributory causes of that ~ architec- 
tural inefficiency ’ which is the subject of so much 
contemporaneous discussion, perhaps the greatest is 
the lack of business organisation amongst architects 
themselves. 

It is said that the architect loves to call himself an 
artist and to cultivate that irresponsibility so dear to 
the Bohemian, or to shelter himself behind the mask 
of professional tradition and to cover his defects by 
the thought that such things are unprofessional—a fly- 
away artist or soulless dummy, according to tempera- 
ment, but never, or seldom, a person with a grasp of 
{s.d. In other words, a person for whom the average 
client lives in constant trepidation under the fear of 
unforeseen expenses. 

That these things are true of some architects is 
scarcely to be denied. How large a proportion they 
bear, in numbers, to the whole of the practising pro- 
fession, I do not know, but after an experience at the 
hands of such a practitioner, one can, therefore, under- 
stand the tendency of manufacturing firms to dispense 
with the architect and to secure a fixed firm estimate 
for the work from a builder, including plans, or to em- 
ploy only those few architects whose business ability 
approaches most closely to the required efficiency, 
with very little regard for the purely architectural as- 
pect, as it is generally understood. Few architects can 
hope to compete against such large contracting estab- 
lishments, with their efficient systems of costing and 
organisation, and if the same thing is to become gen- 
eral in the architectural world, it will most surely be 
at the expense of the individuality of the designer and 
of the separate existence of the individual practitioner, 
a loss which, from the artistic point of view, will hardly 
bear thinking about. A business man controls, we will 
say, the general organisation ; he handles great cash 
accounts, smokes large cigars, entertains largely and 
advertises extensively; he employs two hundred 
people—designers, draughtsmen, costing clerks, sur- 
veyors, engineers, and clerical staff; he can give a 
fixed firm estimate for any job, turn out the drawings 
necessary in twenty-four hours, and, when necessary, 
undertake contracting work. Each section of his 
organisation does only its quota of work; the de- 
signer passes on the sketches to a draughtsman, the 
draughtsman to the engineer, the engineer to the sur- 
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veyor, and thus each individual is tied to his particular 
job, cannot become an all-round architect, and cannot 
hope to establish business on his own account in face 
of such competition, or provide the cash necessary if 
he could overcome the other obstacles. 

It is the business man who arranges the affair and 
the artist who provides the oil for the works. The 
difference between such a firm and the average large 
contracting firm is difficult to find : the one is called 
Building Ltd., and the other Architecture Ltd. : that 
appears to be all. 

Limited liability companies for architecture, o1 
something of the sort, are within the bounds of possi 
bility in the very near future, and to counteract such 
tendencies is surely the aim and hope of all true archi- 
tects. It goes without saying that a more efficient 
education in practical and business affairs is an essen- 
tial element in any reform, and J think some sort of 
public educational campaign on architectural matters, 
conceived in a large spirit and free from personal ideas, 
engineered from a central department for the good of 
the profession generally, would doa great work in dis 
pelling from the public mind the idea that architecture 
is a case of the lowest estimate and in awaking publi: 
interest generally. Such a campaign would need to be 
worked through the popular journals and graded to 
this, 
leaves the problem of the small professional man with 
limited resources very much as in pre-War days, and, 
possibly, by his inability to rise with the times, in 
It is with the idea of finding 


awaken interest progressively. All however, 


worse case than before. 
a solution to this problem that the following ideas have 
been penned. 

I see no reason why several persons should not 
as presently expounded, 


and, by their combined resources properly organised, 


group themselves together, 


combat upon their own grounds the greater firmis, at 
the same time preserving that invaluable architectural 
quality “i individuality,” so that in the long future 
each building would be stamped by the character of its 
designer and its personality be as convincing as works 
by Brunelleschi or Peruzzi. 

The fundamental idea is that as each architect in 
practice pays from his commission a certainpercentage 
for office and establishment charges, which we will say 
amounts to one-third of his fees, it is obvious that a 
reduction of expenses and greater efficiency could be 
secured by several persons combining and pooling 
their office organisations ; would it not then be of 
great advantage for a dozen young men, including if 
you like the greatest divergency of temperament and 
capabilities, to run in harness for their mutual advan- 
tage ? The combination might include specialists in 
designing, town planning, decoration, construction, 
engineering, surveying, and business. 

Each would look after his own clients and pay into 
the common fund the one-third of his fees which his 
individual office would cost ; there would thus be no 
question about his not receiving a due share of profits. 
From this general fund all office expenses would be 
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paid, rent, cost of materials and cost of drawing office. 
The drawing oftice costs would vary according to the 
size of the job, but as each would be in proportion to 
the*funds paid in, it would equalise itself. The vol- 
ume of work provided would enable the co-partners 
to employ an efficient general manager for office work ; 
they would be able to keep fully occupied a consulting 
engineer and a quantity surveyor, with the added 
advantage of having always available for consultation 
in difficult cases their various expert co-partners. 
Consultations of this sort out of 
general funds, at agreed rates, and co-partners not 
fully occupied could lend themselves to the 
office at salary rates. 
Work in which it was necessary for an 


would be paid fo1 


O¢ neral 


articula1 
co-partner to co-operate with another would be shared 
as joint work, and work introduced directly through 
the executed work of any partie ular man would remain 
the" property of that co-partner. 

Toensure anadequate contribution to gene} 


a minimum payment of £100 per annum might be 
levied which, representing as it does. on a 5 per cent. 


basis, Jobs costing £2,000, would be within the reach of 


almost any young architect and would not tend to 
exclude men just commencing practice. Regular meet 
ings of co-partners to transact business ¥ ould be held 
and, finally, surplus funds would be divided betweer 
members in the ratio of their contribution 

It seems to me that some such sort of working agi 
ment, preserving, as it does, to t] ul, t prese} 
independence of the architect, vet x the advan 
tages of a great organisatio! ditic nd the 
chance for every clever man to se ndent 
practice with the least possi bl eXDp ait d the 
greatest possible chances of success, would ong 
wav toward a solution of the problem of effi vy, DI 
reason of the powerful organisatio1 ssi] fter 
certain amount of experience in running 

The architect has a tendency to over-e) se th 
idealistic attributes of the professio loing he 
gives the impression of being a d ! than a 
doer, and so undermines public confid Whereas, 
what the profession needs is mor rt or more 
stable conditions of employment, nd Ist under 
such a scheme the individual need t b : rtistie 
or less irresponsible, the evenel | orgvganisSatlo iT his 
back would counteract his deficiencies and quite pos 
sibly make a success of what would oth se be a 
failure in business. 

The collective experience gained would mit a 


much more rapid accumulation ol Dusiness acumen 


than is possible by the slow process of bare living 


practice, even if each of the joint practices taken 
separately was of the threadbare orde1 

To prevent absorption of the co 
tion, or its exploitation by single members 


reanisa 
it might 
probably be a good thing to provide that a maximum 
earning be fixed beyond which point a member would 
be required to resign and to establish an independent 
office. 


operative 
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(CHRONICLE. 

Mr. Waterhouse’s Paper on Architectural Education. 

The subject brought before the Institute by Mr. 
Waterhouse at the meeting last Monday attracted a 
full attendance of members and of others interested 
in the future of architectural education in this country. 
The author delivered the Paper apparently quite ex- 
tempore, speaking with perfect fluency and without 
the aid of either print or MS. The Paper, however, 
Was In type, and advance copies had been circulated 
among likely speakers some days in advance of the 
meeting. The debate, which was brought to a close 
by the President at 10.30, was contributed to by Sir 
LL. Amherst Selby Bigge, K.C.B., Permanent Secretary 
ie Board of Education, who moved the vote of 
Mr. W. R. Davies, C.B., Principal Assistant 
Secretary of the Technological Branch of the Board, 
motion ; Professor Beresford Pite 
F.| (Royal College of Art), Professor C. H. Reilly [/’.] 
Liverpool University), Professor A. E. Richardson 
F.| (London University), Professor A. C. Dickie [F.] 
Mancheste1 University), Mr. Maurice Webb, D.S.O. 
F.) (President of the Architectural Association), Mr. 
Lewis Solomon [F.] (Vice-President of the Board of 
\rchitectural Education), Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.] 
(Hon. Examiner in Architecture), Mr. Lionel E. 
Budden [A (Professor Reilly’s colleague at Liverpool 


who Se¢ onded the 


[. 
University), and Dr. Elliot Smith, a member of the 
General Medical Council of several years’ standing. 
The last-named made a most helpful contribution to 
the discussion, dealing in his remarks with the system 
of medical teaching and examination in this country, 
and with the relations of the various medical schools 
with the great professional bodies, the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons. The debate had to be 
closed owing to the lateness of the hour, not from any 
lack of speakers to continue it. The discussion will 
be reported verbatim in the next issue. 


War Service Candidates for Associateship : Exemption 
from Final Examination : Special Conference. 

A Conference organised by the Council to discuss 
the question of exemption of war service candidates 
from the Final Examination was held at the Institute 
on the 19th January. The President, Mr. John W 


AN 


Simpson, was in the chair, supported by the four 
Vice-Presidents and the Hon. Secretary. 

Present, representing Allied Societies, were Messrs. Lewis 

F. Tonar [Licentiate] (Devon and Exeter Society), T. R. 
‘Milburn [F.] (Northern Architectural Association), L. 
Kitchen [#’.] (President, York and East Yorkshire Society), 
R. Savage [F.] (Vice-President, Birmingham Architectural 
Association), T. Taliesin Rees [F.] (President, Liverpool 
Architectural Society). J. R. Wigfull [A.] (Sheffield Archi- 
tectural Society), Sydney Tugwell [F.] (Hants and Isle of 
Wight Association), 8. S. Reay [F.] (Bristol Society of 
Architects), Chas. Kempson [f.] (Leicester Society of 
Architects), Ivor J. Jones [A.] (South Wales Institute of 
Architects), Arthur Clyne [/’.] (Aberdeen Society of Archi- 
tects), John Keppie [/’.] (Glasgow Institute of Architects), 
L. O’Callaghan (R. Inst. of Architects of Ireland). There 
were also present Messrs. Maurice E. Webb [F.] (President, 
Architectural Association, London), F. E. Pearce Edwards 
(F.] (Sheffield), Arnold Thornely [F.] (Liverpool), W. E. 
Riley [F.] (London), W. P. Rylatt [A.] (Derbyshire), C. B. 
Flockton [F.] (Sheffield), and lan MacAlister, secretary, 

The President read the following letter, which had 
been addressed to those invited to attend :— 

Dear Srr,—The Council of the Royal Institute have 
decided to hold a Conference on the question of the election 
of ‘ War service candidates” and their exemption from 
the Final Examination, which has recently been the sub- 
ject of some controversy. In addition to several repre- 
sentatives of the Council and to several members who have 
opposed the Council’s action, it is desired to have a repre- 
sentative of each of the Allied Societies at the Conference 
I shall be very glad if you will kindly ask your Council—or 
the President, if your Council will not be meeting shortly— 
to appoint a representative of your Society to attend the 
Conference which will take place at the Institute on 
Monday, 19th January, at 3.30 p.m.—Faithfully yours, 
Ian MacAtistEr, Secretary. 


The question having been exhaustively discussed 
ard various solutions suggested, it was finally resolved 
by a unanimous vote to make the following recommen- 
dations to the Council :— 

(1) That all duly qualified war service candidates 
who passed, or were exempted from passing, the Inter- 
mediate Examination in and after the year 1910, 
should be put forward for election at the earliest 
possible date. 

(2) That the cases of all duly qualified war service 
candidates who passed, or were exempted from passing 
the Intermediate Examination before the year 1910, 
and whose applications were received prior to 17th 
June, 1919, should be the subject of careful considera- 
tion by the Board of Architectural Education and the 
Council of the Royal Institute. 

(3) That if, in the case of any of the candidates 
mentioned in (2), the Council find that there are special 
reasons, such as disability caused by the war, un- 
doubted and serious interruption of studies, or special 
hardship, they should prepare a list of such candidates, 
with full particulars of their war services, and of the 
special reasons above mentioned, and forward it to 
the Councils of the Allied Societies, and invite these 
Councils to express their opinion upon the list. 

(4) That, having received the opinions of the Allied 
Societies’ Councils upon the above-mentioned list and 
given them due consideration, the Royal Institute 
Council should proceed te prepare a final list of pre- 
1910 candidates whom they consider deserving of 
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special consideration, and put these candidates for- 
ward for election with an asterisk against their names, 
and a note to the effect that these candidates have 
been the subject of special consideration by the Coun- 
cil, and are put forward as special cases. 

(5) That after the names have been published, and 
before the election, the Royal Institute Council 
should issue to all members a circular explaining the 
procedure that has been adopted with the war ser- 
vice candidates and detailing the resolutions passed at 
this Conference, and giving the names of the members 
of the Conference which passed these resolutions. 

The foregoing report having been considered by the 

Council on 2nd February, and adopted by a unanimous 

vote, the procedure recommended will be carried out 

in due course. 


R.I.B.A. Roll of Honour. 
The following further names missing from the 


original list [see JouRNAL for 10th January | have been 
kindly supplied by members and others : 


CrosTHwaltE, WittiaAm James [Student]. Killed 
in action. 
Fuiron, ANDREW WILFRID [Studen/, 1906]. Killed 


in action. 
Preston, WILLIAM 
action. 
Norris, Lesiiz, 2nd Lieut., R.E. [Student]. 
in action, March, 1917. 

SUTHERLAND, GEORGE ANéeus, Capt., Seaforth High- 
landers | Licentiate|. Killed in action, 1918. 
WILLIAMS, SranteEy H., Lieut., 6th Wiltshires 

[Associate]. Died of wounds. 
War Honours. 
Erratum.— Journal, 7th Feb., p. 156: For Beswick, 
Alfred Edward, read Beswick, WititaM [4/.]. 


Carter [Student]. Killed in 


Killed 


An Operative Building Guild Scheme, 

The National Federation of Building Trade Opera- 
tives is issuing reprints of two articles from The Man- 
chester Guardian on the Building Guild Committee of 
trade unionists at Manchester which is offering to 
build for the Corporation 2,000 houses. The Com- 
mittee claim to have a monopoly of the local labour 
supplies and to be able, therefore, to build the houses 
much more expeditiously than either private or 
municipal enterprise could do. All the building trade 
unions are represented on and pledged to support the 
Committee. Should the project materia ise, the 
Building Guild would have to organise at short notice 
a wholly new system of democratic works control. 
They would also have to take over the whole of the 
financial and commercial business which is usually 
done by private employers. Presenting the practical 
side of the problem, The Manchester Guardian says :— 

The men have a monopoly of their labour power, and 
seek to apply it equally to their own advantage and to the 
public good. Within a measurable period of time there 
are probably 50,000 houses in Manchester to be built or 
rebuilt. There is an immediate and present demand for 
20,000. The bricklayers, in co-operation with the other 
organised workers in the building industry, claim that they 
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ean build quicker and better under conditions free from 
profiteering. It is their contention that under their own 
democratic control they will work in an atmosphere of 
goodwill and sane discipline that will induce good and 


speedy workmanship. 

The ultimate aim is to form a Building 
Guild. At present the Building 
Guild Committee is to be confined to the smallest 


Nationa] 
membership of the 
number consistent with representation upon it of all 
the trades concerned. Probably for Manchester ten 
or a dozen would suflice. As the movement 
to other districts similar com 
would be formed, but, it is hoped, linked up W ith the 


tends 


towns and ittees 


parent body, an administration common to all being 
desirable if not necessary. On this committee, in 
addition to the trade representatives, would sit one 
representative from the administratior nd rrom 
the technical, architectural, and sur 

In regard to the technical sei : / WU 
Guardian) steps have already been t nt = lr the best 
talent. No contractor can obtain better men than t] 
ulready approached by the (ruild ¢ 

It is in the labour department that we sl 1 the 
widest divergence from existing pra H en 
eratic control must prevail from the Ch Dir rd n 
to the most obscure job It is specitically set in the 
original memorandum, to be subsequently embodied in th 
formal document constituting the Committee, that the 
direction and discipline of the whole labour f shall be 
confined to men in good trade union standing Whethe: 
the Committee shall appoint the f ! vhether they 
shall be chosen by their colleagues on the t 
consequence ; the important thing is that t] I DI 
ceed with the assent and goodwill of the ned 

As for discipline, the trade union 
of fear. They are satisfied that it will I 
way to the discipline imposed from ) 7 } tl 
men give only half-hearted and sullen vedier The 
Committee have already decided upon the terms of 
ployment. They are just and generous 
sure at the present juncture, it is held by | 
would be premature and undesirable 

As regards preparations for the future National 
Gruild, the main points are pri fl SI narised in 
The Manchester Guardian as follows 

1. All plant and material and other tangibl roperty 
shall be vested in three trustees 

2. After two years, if the building indus hole 
shall decide to form a National Cuild, but pr led such 
National Guild shall include all and ey srade in the 
industry, the trustees shall transfer all ; ed in 
them to the properly constituted Guild aut t Al] 
disputes shall be referred to the Chairman f time 
being of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Unions 
Congress, or his nominee, and the Minister of Labour or his 
nominee. 

But why, it may be asked, drag in the Minister of 
Labour *’ The answer is that the State is direct inter 
ested. It is sound Guild doctrine that the State shall own 
all material and assets, holding them in trust both for the 
community and the Guilds. The peculiar property of th 
National Guild is the organised monopoly of its own 
labour power. Property is rightly vested in the State ; 
control with the Guilds. This is the fundamental differ- 
ence between the National Guildsman and the Syndicalist. 

3. If after two years a National Building Guild shall be 


transier 


dissolved or 


Building Guild Committee shall 
contracts, and either be 


organisation 


constituted, the 
to it all existing 
absorbed into the national 
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‘‘ Luxury” Building: The Appeal Tribunal. 

The appeal tribunal set up in connection with the 
powers given to local authorities to prohibit building 
operations which interfere with the provision of 
dwelling accommodation has been constituted by the 
Minister of Health as follows :—Mr. E. B. Charles, 
C.B., K.C., Chairman: Sir J. 8. Harmood-Banner, 
M.P.; Mr. James Storrs, J.P., F.1.0.B., Chairman of 
the Industrial Council for the Building Industry ; 
Councillor R. Wilson, J.P., Chairman of the Resettle- 
ment Committee of the Industrial Council; Sir John 
Wormald, KBE. 

Mr. Storrs and Councillor Wilson, it is stated, were 
nominated by the Industrial Council for the Building 
Indust ry, at Dr. Addison's request, as representatives 
ol employers and employees respectively. 

The tribunal will sit at the offices of the Ministry of 
Health, and meetings will be held in the afternoons 
after 4 p.m. Communications should be addressed 
to :—The Clerk to the Appeal Tribunal (Regulation of 
Building), Ministry of Health, Whitehall, S.W.1. 

The Ministry of Health point out that before enter- 
ing into contracts, or beginning to build, promoters of 
new construction should communicate with their local 


authority 


Housing : Progress of the State Schemes. 
rhe Minister of Health, Dr. Addison, speaking in the 
House of Commons on the 17th inst., on a motion that 
the House viewed with apprehension the slow rate of pro- 
building of houses under the Housing and Town 
\cts.”” said that he had adopted the policy ot 
devolving the powers of the Ministry of Health more and 


gress in the 
P| tnninge 


und of giving greater responsibility to the Housing 


nore, 
Commission, which had now within a very wide limit com- 
plete authority in regard to sites, house-plans, lay-out plans 

] without 
reference to headquarters. Better progress had been made 
since the passing of the Act of last Session, but much of it 
was the result of the spade-work of last year. So far as 


the Ministry of Health was concerned, there was no doubt 


ind tenders up to a very considerable amount 


that the acce ptance of tenders for 200,000 houses for this 
year’s programme would be made good. But there re- 


mained the questions of paying for them and the building 
of them. When the House separated last year they had 
ipproved plans for 63,000 houses. The number was now 
During all the months of last vear they had only 
got 16,900 houses into the accepted tender stage. In the 
last seven weeks they had passed into the accepted tender 
is many houses as they had done in the pre- 
The reason was that the plans were 
now coming to the final stage. During the last fortnight 
they had accepted tenders for more than 18,000 houses, and 
the number. was rapidly increasing. But they had ever 
before them the difficulties of cost and shortage of labour. 
Since the Amending Act came into operation they had had 
new proposals from 30 public utility societies for 4,000 
vdditional houses. As to the subsidy, although the Act 
became law only on 31st December, they managed by great 
effort to get out the conditions on 9th January. The ~ were 
arranging with a number of banks that the presentation of 
the certificate would enable an advance to be made to the 
A return which he had asked for from the local 


107.000 


stage twice 


vious eleven months. 


builder. 
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authorities showed that during the first fortnight of Janu- 
ary 707 houses had been sanctioned in connexion with the 
subsidy, and 575 plans had been lodged. That return only 
related to half the authorities, so that practically there 
were 1,200 houses in the first fortnight, an encouraging 
start. The main difficulty was the cost. The quantity of 
materials would, he felt certain, be forthcoming, but he 
proposed to issue in a few days a statement of the cost of 
different materials, showing their progressive rise, and it 
was an appalling statement. The Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Food (Mr. McCurdy) was going into 
the question for him on behalf of the Board of Trade. 
With regard to labour, that had been a subject of nego- 
tiations since last June. There was a shortage of brick- 
layers alone of at least 16,000 to build the houses required 
this year if there was not a single bricklayer for any othe 
job. That was a ghastly shortage, and every expedient 
must be brought in to try and help it. He proposed to 
place the whole case with the facts and figures before the 
Trades Union Congress. He was asking to be allowed to 
go, and he hoped the Leader of the Labour Party would see 
he was allowed to go. Anybody who by profiteering or in 
regard to materials or labour increased the inherent diffi 
culties of the position was acting as an enemy of the 
(‘ommonwealth. 


Delay in Housing Schemes. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects desire to call the attention of members of the 
Royal Institute and the Allied Societies to the vital 
importance, in the public interest, of avoiding delay 
in the preparation and execution of housing schemes 
with which they may have been entrusted. The 
Council are aware that the delays which have taken 
place hitherto are. in the main, due to causes beyond 
the control of the architects concerned, who have 
done their utmost to press on this great national 
work. Nevertheless. they trust that all architects 
engaged upon housing schemes will continue to devote 
the best of their skill and energy to the task, and will, 
as far as possible, give it priority over their othe: 
professional work. 


Economies in Planning and in the Employment of New 
Materials. 


Opportunity will be taken as space permits to pub- 
lish in these columns, either in full or summarised, 
some of the Papers read at the R.I.B.A. Conference 
held at the Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition at 
Olympia on the 4th, 5th, and 6th February. The pro- 
gramme appeared in the last issue, following Dr. 
Addison’s address, 

Mr. W. A. Harvey [F.] dealt in his Paper, read on the 
second day, with the subject of ** Economies in Planning 
and in the Employment of New Materials.” 

To-day, he said, we are almost a nation of housing ex- 
perts, and it is important that the orgy of amateur energy 
be guided into producing the vast number of houses re- 
quired. The great point to insist upon is that only by care- 
ful standardisation can the enormous and urgent amount of 
necessary building be speedily accomplished ; and there is 
nothing in the principle of standardisation incompatible 
with beauty and comeliness. On the assumption that five 
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hundred houses are to be built on a site, the problem is to 
erect a proportion of types A, B, and B4, with careful 
regard to the locality, its special conditions, and possible 
future development ; plans must be prepared providing for 
north and south aspects, the end and intermediate houses 
of each type, allowing for necessary variants such as bays, 
gables, porches, ete. This involves a dozen different stan- 
dardised plans, and standardisation is the key to the prob- 
lem, enabling the work to be done well and at a minimum 
cost. The cottages will depend for attraction not so much 
upon craftsmanship as upon meeting the needs of their 
occupiers, and on excellence of design. This will avoid an 
ugly display of foibles and idiosyncrasies, and result in a 
pleasing and thoughtfully composed collection of groups 
and similar units, each contributing to a composite whole, 
restful and attractive. Standardisation seeks to achieve 
beauty, not ugliness; an article produced from a pattern 
need not be tawdry nor commonplace. On the other hand, 
because a house is erected at the lowest possible cost it is 
not necessarily the most economical. On such a basis there 
would only be jerry-building; the true test of economy is the 
lasting qualities of the building. It is necessary to include 
the probable cost of repairs during a period of years, and 
the worth of the cottage at the end of the period Building 
at too cheap a cost is to solve one problem by creating 
another. Present building costs are too high to run such 
risks. Yet in the necessity to build quickly, cheaply and by 
standardisation, the rival claims of various methods and 
materials should receive close and expert investigation, and 
be subjected to practical tests. Even though building 
cannot await the result of long technical enquiries a great 
deal can be done. Experimental data should be obtained 
under conditions that render comparisons reliable and in- 
structive, and for this reason experimental houses should be 
erected by the Government, doing on a large scale what was 
done at Bourneville. At that place £7,000 was provided for 
experimental purposes, for investigation to ascertain the 
cheapest and most suitable medium for the district. 

Greatest economy is to be effected in the design of houses. 
Roofs must be simple, and without unnecessary complica- 
tions. Chimneys should be grouped together, diminishing 
trimmings and flashings, which are always costly items. 
Generally, windows should run uninterruptedly, and not 
allowed to complicate the spouting and roofing by breaking 
through the roof. Compactness and regularity should be 
aimed at, the wall lines set at right angles, and be as long 
and unbroken as possible. In all features standardisation 
will help economy-—-in windows, doors, stairs, skirtings, 
etc. All planning should be to avoid waste, without sacri- 
ticing amenities. 

The broad-fronted house will be the type most favoured 
in future designs, and it is both comely and convenient. It 
affords superior lighting and ventilation, especially in living 
and work rooms, staircase and larder. Greater width allows 
considerable latitude of choice in internal planning, with 
facilities for more conveniently arranged rooms, and special 
regard to the right aspect. The living room and one bed- 
room can be through rooms with windows at each end, 
thus making bright, cheerful, easily ventilated rooms, suit- 
able for any aspect. The relative positions of windows and 
doors require careful consideration, as the arrangement 
and shape may add considerably to their usefulness. Open- 
ing doors and passage should be kept away from fireplaces 
and windows; the comfort of a living room depends on 
having as few doors as possible, kept to one wall or corner. 

The next important problem is the position and fitting of 
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the bathroom ; it ought to be on the first floor, with hot- 
water supply from a boiler at the back of the range or fire- 
place. By the adoption of an up-to-date general hot-water 
system an economy can be effected for £10 or £15 per house. 
From the boiler it would be possible to take flow and 
return pipe into a drying closet in the recess adjoining the 
kitchen fire. 

The old-fashioned kitchen range, too, 
wasteful in consumption and in labour, and gives but an 
indifferent result. If the ideal range has not yet been pro- 
duced, still great steps have been taken towards it. 

Mr. Harvey proceeded to conside1 the re lative merits of 
various materials ; he said that during the last five 
had built concrete houses of reinforced ind hollow 
blocks. Both methods had proved satisfactory as to 
ture and the comfort and soundness of the house, but the 
cost had not been appreciably less th ul bric k, eve n whe re 
the aggregate was readily available. As for wood, Mr. 
Harvey thought it was unsuitable for urban areas, and the 


must go; it is 


years he 
slabs 


struc- 








cost of maintenance would be considerable. Assuming the 
cost of the wooden houses to be £30 |] the so-called 
economy loses its attractiveness and force when set beside 
the comparatively short life of the building, the cost oi 
maintenance is excessive. The requirements of lth and 
saunitation would involve also addition cos 

Pisé de terre opens up possibilities of blending some of the 
best traditions of the past with the results of modern ex 
perience. In the hands of sympathetic men with an attec- 
tionate regard for the amenities of the picturesque old 
English villages, pisé de terre might be used improve 
upon the work of other days, and whilst producing taste- 
fulness and charm prove at the same tim practical 
method of solving the housing question In the ountryside. 
[t is, moreover, clear on the evidence that in many localities 


the materials are readily available for the erection of such 
premises. Stability is assured with suitable local materials, 
and the high cost of carriage is saved. 

In conclusion, Mr. Harvey emphasised the necessity for 
standardisation being kept to a high standard, since form 
bad in its conception becomes unsupportable when con- 
tinually repeated. bizarre fanlights, and 
toyshop porches all combine to prostrate the spirit, when 


Coarse sash bars, 


standardisation is of a bad model, although it costs no 
more to have good ones. The fine 
models and high quality is the surest method both to build 
to prevent the 


standardisation of 


speedily and with economy to-day, and 
houses now erected from lapsing into slums. 


The President and M. Deschanel. 

An exchange of compliments took place between the 
President and his illustrious fellow-member of the 
Institut de France, M. Paul Deschanel, on the occa- 
sion of the election of the latter as President of the 
French Republic. : 
Scholarships for Architectural Studentships : The R.1.B.A. 

Inter mediate. 


The following are among the Temporary Regula- 


tlons for Scholarships and othe Awards in Art 


recently published by the Board of Educatior 
1. If there are candidates of su ent 1 he follow- 
ing awards tenable at the Royal ( f A re made 
annually to students who | e! tudied at 
the College: 10 Royal Exhibi » Nat nal 
Scholarships ; and (c) not less than 15 Fr Studentships 
2. (a) A Royal Exhibition o1 N S P 
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titles the holder to an allowance of £60 a year for three 
years and to free admission to study in a Diploma Course 
at the Royal College of Art in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the College Prospectus. (b) The amount of the 
above-mentioned allowance may for the present be aug- 
mented in any cases in which the Board see fit by a bonus 
of not more than 50 per cent. 

3. A Free Studentship entitles the holder to free ad- 
mission for two years to the lectures and instruction in one 
of the main Schools of the toyal College of Art, 7.e., Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Decorative Painting, Design, with such 
supplementary instruction as may be approved for the 
student. 

4. A Royal Exhibitioner or National Scholar is allowed 
railway fare (third-class) between his home and London 
for one journey to and fro each session. Third-class rail- 
way fare is allowed by the Board for one journey to London 
by a Free Student on taking up the Free Studentshi};,. 

5. If there are candidates of sufficient merit, 24 Local 
Scholarships tenable at Schools of Art recognised by the 
Board are awarded annually. 

6. A Local Scholarship is tenable for three years, with 
an allowance of £20 a year at any School of Art recognised 
by the Board, subject to certain conditions. 

7. Royal College of Art Entrance Scholarships and Local 
Scholarships are awarded upon the results of the Board’s 
Examinations in Drawing, Painting, Modelling, Pictorial 
Design, and Industrial Design, or, in the case of candidates 
in Architecture, upon those of the Jntermediate Examination 
of the RALB. A, 

8. Candidates, if eligible to take the examination, may 
present themselves for examination either in Drawing, ©1 
in Painting, or in Modelling, or in Pictorial Design, or in 
Industrial Design, or in Arch/tecture, and at least 
Royal Exhibition, one National Scholarship, one Free 
Studentship, and one Local Scholarship will be awarded in 
each of these six subjects. . . . Candidates in Architectw 
must take Architectural Design as their optional subject 
in the Intermediate Examination of the Royal Institute. 

Candidates proposing to compete at the Board’s Art 
Examinations for one of the above Awards must apply for 


One 


which should be duly completed and returned not later 
than the Ist March, accompanied by the prescribed fee of 
10s. This fee must also be paid to the Board of Education 
by candidates taking the Intermediate Examination of the 
R.I.B. A. solely for the purpose of competing for one of the 
Board’s Awards. Candidates taking the Intermediate Er- 
amination of the R.I,B.A., partly for the purpose of com- 
peting for one of the Board’s Awards, and partly for the 
purpose of professional] registration, will pay to theInstitute 
such fees as may be required by the Institute. 


Copies of the Regulations [Cond. 539] are to be 
obtained at H.M. Stationery Office, price 1d. 


The Decimal Coinage aad Metric System. 

The Decimal Association, in their annual report, state 
that the outstanding event of the year is the establishment 
of the Decimal Educator, a journal devoted to the advocacy 
of Decimal Coinage and the Metric System. On the whole, 
the trend of public opinion, official and otherwise, seems to 
be gradually turning in favour of the reforms for which 
the Assoc iation is working. Canvassed on the question 
of decimal coinage, 44 replies in favour were received from 
the House of Lords, 1 against ; 80 from the House of Com- 
l against ; 38 from Trade Unions, 0 against; 21 


HiONns, 


from Chambers of Commerce, 0 against. Equally favour- 
able were the repli s as to the use of the Metric Sy stem ot 
Weights and Measures in all matters of sale and contract. 
The Institute is represented on the Executive Committee 
of the Association by Mr. H. D. Searles Wood [F. I. 


THE LATE 


The late John Lowe. 


The death is announced of Mr. John Lowe, a Fellow of 
the Institute from 1873 to 1885. ‘“ H. B.,” in The Man- 
chester City News of the 7th February, gives the following 
particulars of his career :— 

By the death of Mr. John Lowe a notable link with old 
times disappears. Born in January, 1828, in the reign of 
George LV., he died in January, 1920, within four days of 
his ninety-second birthday. Born two years before the 
first railway was opened, he lived to see aeroplanes a recog- 
nised means of transit. John Lowe, Architect (for thus he 
prided in styling himself), was born in Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock, and save for a short period in early professional 
life he lived and worked in his native Manchester. After 
serving his articles in this city, the late Alfred Waterhouse 
being his fellow-pupil, Mr. Lowe became a member (and 
afterwards a Fellow) of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and practised in Norwich for a short time, re- 
turning to Manchester to take over the practice of Mr. 
Richard Lane in Chapel Walks. There Mr. Lowe re- 
mained for some years until he removed to Manstield 
Chambers, St. Ann’s Square. 

Early in the ’sixties the rebuilding of the old Manchester 
Exchange was contemplated, and, in view of the present 
extension of the Royal Exchange, it may be of interest to 
call to mind the great interest aroused throughout the 
architectural profession in the earlier building. No fewer 
than fifty-three architects from all parts of the country 
competed for the work, in the alternative hope that they 
would at least obtain one of the three premiums o fered. 
The drawings were on view in the Exhibition Room of the 
Old Exchange, and were inspected by more than 8,000 
persons. The first and second premiums were awarded to 
Messrs. Mills and Murgatroyd, of this city, and the third 
premium of one hundred guineas to Mr. John Lowe, whose 
design was submitted under the motto, * Mens conscia 
recti.”” All the premiated designs were in the Italian 
style, but a Gothic design, submitted by Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, found many admirers, and was secured from him 
by the promoters of a rival scheme intended to be located 
elsewhere. 

Mr. John Lowe was a thoroughly sound and practical 
architect, and the mainstay of his successful practice was 
in churches, schools, and parsonage houses, many of which 
are to be seen in and around Manchester. One of his most 
complete works is the handsome church of St. James's, 
Collyhurst, which was the gift of the late Charles Patrick 
Stewart, partner of the old firm of Sharp, Stewart and Co., 
and afterwards chairmin of that company. The story of 
that gift is worth telling. Mr. Stewart was called on by a 
leading Manchester gentleman and asked to contribute to 
a new church much needed in Collyhurst. Mr. Stewart’s 
reply was, “* I will give no subscription at all; I will build 
it myself.’ Another fine church is the Albert Memorial ; 
another St. James's, Moss Side, whilst outside Manchester 
the old octagon church of St. George at Stalybridge, as 
well as many others, had Mr. Lowe as architect. 

Mr. Lowe never soared into the troublous regions of 
wsthetic architecture. He was eminently matter-of-fact 
and practical. It was said that his estimates were invari- 
ably reliable; that his work was thoroughly sound. He 
was always ready to study the views of his clients, and, if 
possible, meet thir wishes. His early motto, ** Mens 
conscia recti,”” was the motto of his professional life. 

In private life Mr. Lowe was a warm-hearted, generous 
friend, always to be depended on. Until within a fort- 
night of his death he took keen interest in all that went on, 
and would describe in close detail ingumerable interesting 
incidents connected with life two generations ago. “ Liv- 
ing” to the very last, writing excellent letters, reading, 
seeing old friends, but a few short days of pain were passed 
through before the call came, and, mens conscia recti, John 
Lowe, Architect, a worthy son of Manchester, passed to 
his well-earned rest. B. B. 
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Roya! Academy Exhibition May 3-Aug. 7. 

All works intended for the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Academy must be punctually sent there on one of the days 
fixed for their reception. These days this year will be :— 

Water colours, pastels, miniatures, black-and-white 
drawings, engravings, and architectural drawings, Friday, 
26th March; oil paintings, Saturday, 27th March, and 
Monday, 29th March ; sculpture, Tuesday, 30th March. 

No work will under any circumstances be received before 
or after these specified dates. 

All works must be delivered at the Burlington Gardens 
entrance. None will be received at Piccadilly entrance. 

Hours for the reception of works, 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

All works sent from the country or from abroad must be 
consigned to an agent in London for delivery at the 
Academy, unpacked, on one of the appointed days. Ac- 
count should be taken of the present difficulties of transit. 
No works in cases will be received ; nor will the expenses 
of carriage be defrayed by the Academy. The attention of 
foreign artists and of English artists residing in the country 
and abroad is specially called to this regulation. 

No photographing or copying of works will be permitted 
on the premises of the Royal Academy. 

All the works sent by each artist must be entered on a 
printed form duly filled in with the name (Christian and 
surname in full, signed by the artist) and address of the 
artist, the titles and description of the works as they are to 
be inserted in the catalogue, and the price, if it is desired to 
place them on sale. These forms must be sent under cover 
addressed to * The Secretary.” No advertisement, un- 
necessary quotation, or narrative can be admitted. 

At the back of each frame must be written the name and 
address of the artist, with the title or description of the 
picture, and the number (if there be more than one) to 
which it refers in his or her list. This information must 
also be repeated with great distinctness and accuracy on a 
label securely attached by a string to the top of each frame, 
and made to hang over in front, as also to each piece of 
sculpture. 

[t is necessary that these regulations, more especially the 
last, should be strictly complied with, in order to avoid 
delay and inconvenience, as well as inaccuracy in the cata- 
logue. 

The forms and labels can be procured (during the month 
of March only) from the Academy. Applications for them 
made by letter must be accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope for their enclosure. 

No artist is allowed to send or exhibit more than three 
different works. 

Each picture or drawing must be in a separate frame, or 
if a series of drawings from one story be at any time ad- 
mitted in the same frame, they must be enumerated as 
distinct pieces. A case of sculptured gems will be con- 
sidered as one work, provided the size of the case does not 
exceed 6 inches by 5 inches; and a case of metals or 
plaques, each of which is not more than 7 inches in its 
widest dimensions, will be considered as one work, provided 
the size of the case does not exceed 3 feet by 4 feet. Minia- 
tures must be in separate frames, uncased, and enumerated 
as distinct pieces. 

All pictures and drawings must be in gilt frames. Minia- 
tures in frames set with jewels are inadmissible. Oil pic- 
tures must not be sent in under glass, but any roll picture 
not more than 30 square feet superficial measurement ob- 
taining a place on the line may have a glass put over it if 
so desired on an appointed day before the opening of the 
exhibition, of which due notice will be given. Excessive 
breadth in frames or margins, as well as projecting mould 
ings, may prevent pictures and drawings obtaining the 
situation they otherwise merit. The frames of engravings 
and of works in black-and-white must not exceed | inch in 
breadth. Oval frames should be avoided, as they are diffi- 
cult of arrangement. Reliefs should be framed. 

Small photographs of architecture and architectural 
sculpture not exceeding ** half-plate ” size will be admitted, 
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but only in connection with working drawings and included ( OMPETITIONS 
in the same frame. (ood geometrical drawings of moder- E sain 


ate size are desirable. Architectural drawings which are 


the work of an artist other than the designer st have the 
name of the draughtsman clearly inscribed on the mount, 
but the draughtsman’s name will not be included in the 


catalogue. 


No works which have been already publicly exhibited in 
London, or which have not been executed within the pre- 
ceding ten years ; no copies of iny K nd Xx ting paint 





ings in enamel, and impressions from unpubli 1 medals, 


in which case the name of the original designer must be 


specified); no mere transcripts of the objects of natural 
history ; no realistic models of ships or of other inanimate 
objects, except architectural models of buildings; no 
vignette portraits in oil; and n ngravings or etchings 


that have been published six months, can be received 

British School at Rome: Students’ Work 
Grafton Galleries. 

The work accomplished by the Britis] 

tome and 


at the 


Prix de 
their 
if ries 


Jarvis Students during the tenure of 
Studentships is now on view at the Grafton Gal 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily. The Exhibition 


on Saturday, 28th February 


] 
cioses 


Books Received 


Westminster Cathedral and its Architect By W fr ie LH 

















With an Introduction by Prof. W. R.I \ 

tions. In 2 vols. 40 Lond ¢ { e ( 

Paternoster Row 
Foundations for Machinery I I Ad C.J 

M.I.Mech.E. With 60 ur ‘ S g I 

1919, 3s. net.: postage 3d tr [7 ( 1 

Ltd., 1 Gough Square, E.C.4 
Structural Steelwork, relating princi S 

framed Buildings By Ernest G. Be \ \ \ st.C.} 

So. Lond. 1920. 21s. net. [Long ( c ). Pater 

noster Row.] 

Official Volume of Proceedings of the First > : I ng 
Conference and Exhibition, Wellington, M ) text 
numerous illustration 

Victoria and Albert Museum Tu 
during the year 1916 [llustrated 
His Majesty’s Stationery Offic 

The Daily Mail Ideal Lat r-Sa H ) 

Associated Newspaper Ltd.. Carn te H Car te St  ¥ 

MINUTES, VIII 

At the Eighth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1919-20, held Monday, 16th February 1920 t 8 p.n 
Present: Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in the Chai 
16 Fellows (including 17 members of the Counci 39 As 
ciates (including 2 members of the Council, 10 ] ntiates 
and numerous visitors—the Minute f the Meeting held 
2nd February, having been published in the J were 
taken as read and signed as correct 

The Hon. Secretary announ 1 tk deceas f Ewen 
Harper, Fellow, elected 1907; Stanley Hurst Williams, 
Associate, elected 1913; Frederick Geor ( vard, Asso- 
ciate, elected 1881; Alfred Fowler Gut I nti 
John Day, Licentiate and Jo Henr Krug (Braz 
Hon. Corresponding Member, elected 1919 

Mr. Frank Reginald Gould Wills, Felle ttending fo1 
the first time since his election, was formally mitted bv 
the President. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F.S.A. [F.], having read a Paper 
on Tue Furvure or ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, a d 
cussion ensued, and on the motion of Sir L. Amherst Selby 
Bigge, K.C.I Permanent Secretary of tl Board of 
Education, seconded by Mr. W. R. Davies, C.B., Principal 


Technological Branch, Board of 
Waterhouse 


Assist. Secretary of the 
Education, a vote of thanks was passed t 
and was briefly responded t 

and the Meeting separ 


by acclamation, 
The 
10.30 p.m. 


proceedings closed, ited at 





Skipton War Memorial Competition. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition because the conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

By Order of the Council, 
Tan MAcCALISTER, 
18th February, 1920. Secretary RA-BA. 
Chatham Housing Lay-out Competition. 

The President has appointed Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice- 
President, as assessor in the Chatham Housing Lay-out 
Competition. 


NOTICES. 


Business Meeting, lst March: Royal Gold Medal : 
Elections: Motion by Mr. Perks. 


THE NINTH GENERAL MEETING (Business) of 


the Session 1919-20 will be held Monday, Ist March 1920, 


at S p.m., Iol 


To read the Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting 


e following purposes :— 
held 16th February and the Special General Meeting held 
23rd February. 
To announce 
Gold Meda 
lo pre 


bership 


the Council’s Nomination for the Royal 


ceed with the election of the candidates for mem- 


10 as Fellows and 73 as Associates—whose names 


and qualifications are published in the JouRNAL for 10th 


January and, with the names of their proposers, in the 


JOURNAL for 7th February. 


F.S.A. [F.], 


follow ing Resolution :— 


Mr. SypnNrEY PERKs, to move, in accordance 
with notice, the 
That n the 


sho ld be 


opinion of this Meeting no member 


nominated by the Council for re-election 


inless he has attended at least half of the Council 


Mecetings—this rule not to apply in exceptional 


uses, which should be explained in the JouRNAL. 


ITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN.—First-class Assistant required, Bir- 
im area, having a good all-round experience, including Surveying 
velling, and a thorough knowledge of Factory Construction. Must 


1d draughtsman. Full particulars and salary required to D.R.C., 

eretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Strect 

ASSOCIATE, restarting in practice, having a large experience in 
factory and domestic work, is prepared to assist other architects in his 


\ idress, ‘‘H. G.,” c/o Secretary, R.1.B.A. 

ARCHITECr (A.R.I.B.A.), energetic and capable, with many years’ 
varied experience, including quantities, and who has carried out large and 
imports unt work, desires Partners hint in an Office with good prospects, or 

uppointment as Chief Assistant with a view to Partnership.—Address 
Box 4220, c/o,Secretary, R.1.B.A. 

ARCHITECT, with good practice in Devonshire, 

partner and ultimately retire (ind fferent health 


own office 


wishes to sellsame, 
being the reason) 


orto 


Write “* Devon,” c/o Messrs. Tayler & Son, 25, Newman Street, Oxford 
Street. W.1 

R FQI IRED, unmarrie d Are hitecturalAssistant for Singapore commencing 
ila £500 EN years’ agreement Excellent prospects. Passage 
paid Ap] by letter to Mr. S. H. Evans, 59, Great Ormonde Street, 
We td 








